their power of observation, acted in accordance with this
principle and kept their animals in two or more farms remote
from each other and situated in different conditions. Then
they mated individuals from these farms and obtained excel-
lent results.
These are ideas that the Morganist genetics would never
have supported! The geneticists would h-ave said: "It re-
minds one of the musicians in the celebrated fable who im-
agined that if they arranged themselves in a different order
their music would be more harmonious."
From the lofty pinnacle of their science, the geneticists
looked down with supreme contempt upon the agronomists
who had invented the idea of working the soil in a special
way for high-grade crops and of carefully selecting the seeds
almost one by one; upon the horticulturists who nursed
every seedling in their nurseries; upon the animal breeders
who fed their thoroughbred stock on the choicest food. . . .
"It is something like the rattles with which the natives of
Central Africa try to influence the moon and the sun/' they
argued. "Not stables., but pedigree records are important!"
But here the disadvantages of the Morganists' observa-
tion tower came to light. It was situated in a "vacuum" and
was cut off from Earth.
Michurin plainly and bluntly described as absurd the
idea of those who imagined that an organism can form of
its own accord, without the influence and participation of
the environment from which it obtains the entire compo-
sition of its body, down to the last atom, and which sur-
rounds it from its birth to its death!
One] day Lysenko happened to observe the following:
Some spikelets of the well-known couch grass had been polli-
nated with pollen taken from other stems in the same bunch.
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